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TRAVELLING BY HORSE-LITTER, IN THE TIME OF EDWARD THE SECOND, 


Havine, in the Supplement for June, presented a slight 
sketch of the modes of land-travelling in foreign countries, 
we will now take a peep at our own isle, and sce what have 
been the principal means of conveyance from place to place at 
various times. In doing this, we can neither profess to give 
a treatise on roads, nor a treatise on wheel-carriages; but 
we shall notice, in chronological order, the most prominent 
changes and improvements, both in roads and in vehicles. 


STEPPING STONES. 


_ One of the earliest modes of conveyance in most countries 
is riding on horseback, since a very slight amount of 
mechanical arrangement is all that is required under such 
circumstances Accordingly, we find that among the 
ancient Britons, the roads were very little more than path- 
ways, along which a pedestrian or a horseman might travel, 
but which were not fitted for the reception of vehicles. We 
have but little intimation of the existence of vehicles among 
the Britons, except the war-chariots, which were used on the 
field of battle, and which, having scythes inserted in their 
axles, were quite as much weapons of offence as vehicles of 
conveyance. 

When the Romans acquired power in Britain, they con- 
structed some of the finest roads which have ever been seen. 
The object of so doing was principally to afford facilities for 
the movement of troops from one part of the island to 
another; but the roads thus made, served for ages afterwards 

Vou, XV. 





PRIMITIVE BRIDGE. 





The primitive mode of Jand-travelling 1s, of course, walk- 
ing; and we may, therefore, reasonably infer that a narrow 
foot-path was the earliest form of road over dry land; and 
that stepping stones, a plank, and a rude approximation to 
a bridge (as in figs. 2, 3, and 4), were the primitive modes 
of crossing brooks and narrow rivers. This remark applies 
not only to England, but to almost all countries in the in- 
fancy of their civilization. 


RUSTIC BRIDGE. 


as media of communication for those engaged in internal 
traffic. Many remains of these roads are to be seen at 
the present day, and indeed, still serve the purposes of 
highway roads. At the foot of the present article will be 
found representations of a British trackway and a Roman 
road, as presented to our view at the present time. These 
roads not only traversed England, but were carried north- 
ward into Scotland as far as the mouth of the Clyde. 

For ages after the departure of the Romans from 
Britain, nothing new was established either in the way of 
roads or of vehicles. The horse was the general means of 
conveyance from place to place, and as a mere path was 
sufficient for the passage of a horse, there was not great 
occasion for the construction of wide roads. It seems pro- 
bable that one of the earliest vehicles introduced into 
England was the Horse-litter, represented in our frontis- 


‘piece. This was brought from the south of one where 
4 
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it was found very useful in traversing mountain-ranges, 
and where it exists to the present day. In those countries 
mules are the animals employed, but in England, horses 
were then used, as they now are, for carriages. It will be 
obvious that a narrow path would suffice for such an equi- 

age, since nothing but the horse's feet touch the ground. 

hat these litters were at times very splendid, is evident 
from Holinshed's description of the one which was employed 
at the coronation of Queen Catherine, wife of Henry the 
Eighth :—“ Then came the queen in a litere of white clothe 
of golde, not covered nor bailed, which was led by two 
palfreys clad in white damask doone to the ground, head 
and all, led by two footmen. Over her was borne a canopie 
of cloth of gold, with four gilt staves and four gilt bells ; 
for the bearing of which canopie were appointed sixteen 
knights, foure to bear it one space on foot, and other foure 
another space.” 

The invention of pleasure-carriages on wheels is claimed 
by no less than four different nations of Europe; but as 
England is not one of the four, we will content ourselves 
with saying that such vehicles appear to have been intro- 
duced into this country somewhere about the year 1560. 
Queen Elizabeth, before that time was accustomed to ride 
behind her Lord Chamberlain, on horseback, on state 
occasions. An old writer, who seeems to have viewed the 
introduction of carriages with an unfavourable eye, says:— 
“The first coach ever seen here, was brought out of the 
Netherlands hy one William Boonen, a Dutchman, who 
gave a coach to Queen Elizabeth, for she had been seven 

ears a queen before she had any coach; since when they 
_ increased with a mischief, and ruined all the best 
housekeeping, to the undoing of the watermen, by the mul- 
titudes of hackney-coaches. But they never swarmed so 
much to pester the streets, as they do now, till the year 
1605; and then was the gunpowder treason hatched, 
and at that time did the coaches breed and multiply.” From 
this doleful lament we learn, that in a few years after the 
introduction of coaches, they were lent out to hire as hack- 
ney-coaches. 

The new-fashioned conveyance became quite the rage 
soon after their introduction ; indeed so much so, that some 
persons in Parliament talked of bringing in a bill to prevent 
their too rapid increase, lest the government should be at a 
loss to mount the army, by reason of the extensive use of 
horses for carriages. About the year 1610, a person in 
Scotland offered to contract for a certain number of coaches 
and wagons, with horses to draw and servants to attend 
them. Accordingly, a royal patent was granted him, con- 
ferring an exclusive privilege, for fifteen years, of running 
between Edinburgh and Leith. This was probably one of 
the earliest instances of vehicles claiming the character of 
stage-coaches. 

About the year 1620, the Duke of Buckingham, the 
royal favourite, carried his pomp so far as to have his coach 
drawn by six horses. A few years afterwards, coaches met 
with a rival in the shape of sedan-chairs. These were 
introduced by Sir S. Duncombe, gentleman pensioner to 
James the First, and Charles the First; and he procured 
a patent, which vested in him and his heirs the sole right 
of carrying persons in sedans for a certain sum. Sir 
Saunders was a great traveller, and had seen these chairs 
at Sedan, from whence they derived their name. As it was 
about this period that hackney-coaches became prevalent, 
there were many squibs and jokes current, — the 
comparative merits of the two sorts of vehicles. A pamphlet 
was written, containing the substance of dispute for prece- 
dence between a coach and a sedan:—a brewer's dray, or 
“ beere-cart,” being the umpire. The two combatants are 
described: the coach being “a thick, burley, square-sett 
fellow, in a doublet of black leather, brasse buttoned downe 
the breast, back, sleeves, and winges, with monstrous 
wide bootes fringed at the top with a net fringe, and on the 
back an atchievement of sundry coats in their proper 
colours” :—the other, the sedan, was “in a suite of green, 
after a strange manner, windowed behind and before with 
isinglasse, having two handsome fellows in green coats 
attending him ; the one ever went before, the other came 
behind. Their coats were laced downe the backs with a 
green lace suitable ; so were their half-sleeves ; which per- 
suaded me at first they were some cast suites of their 
master’s. Their backs were harnessed with leather angles 
cut out of a hide as broad as Dutch collops of bacon.” After 


each purty had pleaded his superiority over the other, the 
umpire came toa decision not likely to satisfy either of 
them :—* coach and sedan, you both shall reverence and 








ever give way to beere-cart, wherever you shall meete him, 
either in citie or countrie, as your ancient and elder 
brother.” 

The curious views which were taken as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of travelling in the seventeenth century, 
may be illustrated by a pamphlet which was published 
in 1672, in which the author urged the propriety of 
suppressing stage-coaches, of which, however, there were 
but six in the kingdom. He says ;—* These s 


coaches make gentlemen come to London on every smalf 


occasion, which otherwise they would not do, but upon 
urgent necessity; nay, the convenience of the passage makes 
their wives often come up, who, rather than come such 
long journies on horse-back, would stay at home. Then 
when they come to town, they must presently be in the 
mode, get fine clothes, go to plays and treats, and by these 
means get such a habit of idleness and love of pleasure, as 
makes them uneasy ever afterwards.” 

The passage of stage-coaches from one town to another 
could not, of course, continue without frequent formation and 
improvements of roads ; and as these improvements became 
more numerous, it was necessary to devise a means of pay- 
ing the expenses thereby incurred. Accordingly about the 
year 1663, an act was passed, authorizing the erection of 
turnpike-gates on certain roads then being made or re- 
paired, and the charge of a toll for every vehicle which 
passed through those gates. This law, like most new 
enactments, was not at all relished by the populace; they used 
to obstruct the taking of the toll at the gate-houses, and 
ultimately to destroy the gates themselves: this rendered 
necessary the infliction of severe penalties against the vio- 
lators of the law, and at length the improvement of the 
high-roads gradually reconciled the people to the payment 
of the toll demanded. 

With respect to the commercial principles on which the 
making and, preserving of roads have generally been con- 
ducted in this country, we may quote the following remark 
of a distinguished writer. 

“It is owing to the turnpike system of road management 
that England is so superior to other countries with respect 
to her public roads. The legislature, by giving powers to 
persons willing to come forward as subscribers, commis- 
sioners, or trustees, and act together for the purpose of 
making new roads, or improving old ones, adopted the 
wisest principle for securing an abundance of good roads. 
Had the legislature refused to incorporate those persons 
who have executed the duties of turnpike trustees, and 
given the management of the roads to the government, or 
left them wholly with the parishes, this country could never 
have reached the degree of wealth and prosperity to whieh 
it has arrived, for want of proper means of inland commt- 
nication. It must be quite clear to every one who has care- 
fully examined this subject, that nothing but leaving the 
management of the roads to those persons who live in their 
neighbourhood, would ever have induced the people of 
England to pay, as they now do, a road-revenue, arising 
from turnpike tolls, to the amount of one million, two hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year; for although tolls are in 
every respect fair ard proper for maintaining a road, and 
are government, by employing scientific engineers, 
might have extended the produce of them with greater skill 
than country gentlemen, the hostility to pay them, if they 
had been wholly at the disposal of government, would no 
doubt have prevented the making of useful roads so uni- 
versally over the whole country as they have been made 
under the established system. It should be remembered, 
that turnpike-roads owe their origin, in many instances, t 
private subscriptions of considerable amount; and, in every 
such case, the main inducement to subscribe must have 
been the intrusting of the management of the funds to the 
subscribers, and giving them corporate powers. The same 
principle of association has led to the making of the canals, 
the docks, the great bridges, and all the most useful publi¢ 
works of the country; and it is not conceivable how such 
large funds for making new roads, or for converting parish- 
roads into turnpike-roads, could have been obtained as have 
been obtained, if the legislature had not acted on this 
principle."——Sirk H Parnz.u. ; 

We have said that hackney-coaches increased ranidly in 
number soon after their introduction ; so much was this the 
case, that an order in council was issued in 1635, limiting 
tie number to fifty, to each of which might be kept twelve 
horses. In 1652 the number was increased to 200 coaches, 


and in 1654 to 300, and again in 1661 to 400, for each of 


which 5/. per annum for a license was chargéd. 
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As to the cost of eoaches at these times, the following 
entry in Sir William Dugdale’s Diary gives us some infor- 
mation :—‘ 1681.—Payd to Mr. Meares, a coachmaker in 
St. Martin’s-lane, for a little chariot, which I then sent 
into the countrie, £23: 13:0; and for a cover of canvas, 
£01 : 00 : 00; also, for harness for two horses, £04 : 00: 00.” 
As tothe speed of travelling, our readers are prepared to 
expect that it differed most materially from what we now 
find it. To take a journey only from Birmingham to 
London was considered a sufficiently hazardous event for a 
solemn leave-taking of family and friends, notwithstanding 
an advertisement apy that remarkably swift-travel- 
ling coach, the “ Fly, which leaves Birmingham on Monday, 
and reaches London on the Thursday following!" What 
would our ancestors have thought of breakfasting at Bir- 
mingham and arriving in London in time for an early 
dinner, as we can now do? 

We often meet with ludicrous accounts of the perils and 
dangers attendant on travelling, before the high-roads were 
brought to their present condition. When Charles the Third 
of Spain visited England, and- Prince George of Denmark 
went out to meet him, both princes were so impeded by the 
state of the roads, that their carriages were obliged to be 
borne on the shoulders of the peasantry, and they were six 
hours in performing the last nine miles of their journey. 
One of the attendants thus describes the journey.—* We 
set out at six o'clock in the morning to go for Petworth, and 
did not get out of the coaches (save only when we were 
overturned or stuck fast in the mire,) till we arrived at our 
journey’s end. It was hard service for the prince to sit 
fourteen hours in the coach that day without eating any- 
thing, and passing through the worst ways I ever saw in 
my lifes we were thrown but once indeed in going, but 
both our coach, which was the leading, and his highness's 
body-coach, would have suffered very often, if the nimble 
boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or supported 
it with their shoulders from almin almost to Petworth ; 
and the nearer we approached the duke’s house, the more 
unaccessible it seemed to be. The last nine miles of the 
wey cost us six-hours’ time to conquer them; and, indeed 
we had never done it if our good master had not several 
times lent us a pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby 
we were enabled to trace out the way for him.” 

A letter, written in 1673, says,—*“ Honoured father, my 
dutie premised, &c. I got to London on Saturday last: 
my journey was noe ways pleasant, being forced to ride in 
the boote all the way. Y* company y* came up with mee 
were persons of great quality, as knights and ladies. My 
journey’: expence was 30s. This travel hath soe indis- 
posed mee, yt 1am resolved never to ride up again in ye 
coateh.” 

As an instance of the slow and tedious travelling of those 
times, we may adduce’the fact, that the abdication of King 
James the Second was not known in the Orkneys until 
three months after the event took place. A writer, a few 
years back, speaking of some events which occurred in the 
seventeenth century, says,—‘“ At this time the communica- 
tion between the north of England and the Universities 
was kept up by carriers, who pursued their tedious, but 
uniform, route with whole trains of pack-horses. To their 
care were consigned not only the packages, but frequently 
the persons of young scholars. It was through their 
medium also that epistolary correspondence was managed ; 
and as they always visited London, a letter could scarcely 
be exchanged between Yorkshire and Oxford in less time 
than a month.” 

When the Duke of Somerset, at a much later period, was 
accustomed to travel from London to Petworth, he used to 
send a letter previously, requesting that “ the keepers and 
persons who knew the holes and the sloughs, must come 
to meet his grace with lanthorns and long poles, to help 
him on his way.” 

It appears that, during the period of which we have 
been lately speaking, long and cumbrous wagons or cara- 
Vans were employed for the conveyance of the humbler 
classes from town to town. They were drawn by four 
or five horses, and carried from twenty to twenty-five 
passengers. 

Mr. Maccullogh, in speaking of roads as they existed a 
century age, remarks :—" Roads were then hardly formed, 
and in summer not unfrequently eonsisted of the bottoms 
cf rivulets. Down to the middle of the last century, most 
of the goods conveyed frem place to place in Scotland, at 
least where the distances were not very great, were carried, 

carts or wagons, but on horseback. Oatmeal, 
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turf, and even straw and hay, were conveyed in this way. 
At this period, and for long previous, there were a set of 
single-horse traffickers (cadgers) that regularly plied be- 
tween different places, supplying the inhabitants with such 
articles as were then most in demand, as salt, fish, poultry, 
eggs, earthenware, &c.; these were usually conveyed in 
sacks or baskets, suspended one on each side the horse, 
But in carrying goods between distant places it was neces- 
sary to employ a cart, as all that a horse could carry on his 
back was not sufficient to defray the cost of a long journey. 
The time that the carriers (for such was the name given to 
those that used carts) usually required to perform their 
journeys seems now almost incredible. The common carrier 
from Selkirk to Edinburgh, thirty-eight miles distant, re- 
quired a fortnight for his journey between the two places, 
going and returning! The road was originally among the 
most periJous in the whole country: a considerable extent 
of it lay in the bottom of that district called the Gala water, 
from the name of the principal stream; the channel of the 
water being, when not flooded, the track chosen as the most 
level and easiest to travel in.” 

In the year 1678 an agreement was entered into, by which 
a person engaged to run a coach between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, (a distance of forty-one miles,) which was to be 
drawn by six horses, and to perform the journey from Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow and back again in siz days. Even so 
late as the middle of the last century, it took a day and a 
half for the stage-coach to travel from Edinburgh to Glas- 
gow, a journey which is now accomplished in four and a 
half or five hours, and which, when the railway is con- 
structed between the two towns, will be done in less than 
two hours. So late as 1763 there was but one stage-coach 
from Edinburgh to London, and it set out only once a 
month, taking from twelve to fourteen days to perform this 
journey! At present, notwithstanding the immense inter- 
course between the two cities, by means of steam-packets, 
smacks, &c., six or seven coaches set out each day from 
the one or the other, performing the journey in from forty- 
five to forty-eight hours. But it is probable that the number 
will be decreased as railroads become gradually completed ; 
and passengers have already begun to avail themselves, for 
part of the journey, of some of the railroads now open. 

We had oceasion to allude, a few paragraphs back, to 
the tardy and uncertain mode of conveying letters from 
Yorkshire to Oxford, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. A great commercial nation could not carry on its 
internal communication by such imperfect means as these, 
and consequently there was gradually established a — 
of post ccmmunication throughout the kingdom. It was 
about the year 1654 that a regular post-office system was 
established, and the conveyance of letters from place to 
place was managed by post-boys on horseback, or else by 
single-horse carts. However, in the year 1784, Mr. Palmer, 
afterwards comptroller-general of the post-office, devised 
a new plan, which he recommended to government, as being 
calculated to increase the revenue and to accommodate the 
public, who had previously been subject to many robberies 
and delays under the old system. His proposal was ac- 
ceded to, to the advantage of himself as an individual, and 
to the nation generally. His plan was, to provide a certain 
number of coaches of light construction, and each to be 
adapted to carry the various bags or packets of letters, 
which were destined for a particular part of the country or 
line of road. The property and profits of the post, or con- 
veyance of letters, are vested in Government, which con- 
tracts with the proprietors of coaches for the carriage of the 
mail. 

This mode of conveyance has received many improve- 
ments from time to time during the fifty or sixty years that 
it has existed. An improved breed of horses,—improved 
construction of coaches,—a greater economy of time,—aad, 
above all, improvement in roads,—have all tended to the 
celerity of the post. The rate at which the mail was un- 
dertaken to be conveyed was fixed on the best roads at 
about eight miles per hour; but it has lately far exceeded 
that. A writer in the Quarterly Review, about six years 
ago, observes:—“ Thirty years ago, the Holyhead mail left 
London, v#2@ Oxford, at eight o'clock at night, and arrived 
at Shrewsbury between ten and eleven the following night, 
being 27 hours to 162 miles. This distance is now done, 
without the least difficulty, in 16} hours; and the Holyhead 
mail is actually at Bangor Ferry, eighty-three mites further, 
in the same time it used to take in reaching the post-office 
in Shrewsbury.” Again, speaking of the Edinburgh mail, 
the same writer observes, “ The a ~ runs the 
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distance, four hundred miles, in forty hours, and we may 
set our watches by it at any pointof our journey. Stoppages 
included, this approaches eleven miles in the hour, and 
much the greater part of it by lamplight.” As an illus- 
tration of the comparative rapidity of English and French 
mail travelling, it is stated that the distance from London 
to Exeter is about the same as that from Calais to Paris, 
wamely, 173 miles, that the time allowed for the English 
mai} is eighteen hours, while that for the French is twenty- 
eight or thirty, and is then considered good work; that in 
the stage-coaches the disparity is still greater, the Exeter 
day-coach, the “Herald,” requiring but twenty hours, 
while the Paris and Calais coach requires from fifty to 
sixty, according to the state of the weather and of the roads. 

A year or two ago there were fifty-four four-horse mails, 
and forty-nine pair-horse, in England; ten four-horse, and 
four pair-horse, in Scotland; thirty four-horse, and five 
pair-horse, in Ireland. Since that time the opening of 
several railways has occasioned changes and improvements 
in the management of the mails; and we will venture to 
express a hope that a change in the rates of postage will 
before long occasion still greater changes; but this is a 
subject which does not come within the province of our work 
to discuss. 

Most of the observations which we have applied to mail- 
coaches will, of course, apply to some extent to stage- 
coaches also, so far as they are vehicles intended to carry 
 amey. ay rapidly from place to place. Improvements 

ave been made from time to time in both these kinds of 
vehicles; and the annexed cut; (fig. 5,) will remind the 
reader of the modern appearance of the mail-coach. The 





MAIL-COACH. 


same circumstances which have led to the improvement of 
mail-coaches, have operated equally on stage-coaches ; viz., 
good construction, good horses, good system, and, above all, 
good roads. Even when good roads exist, a quick pace 
cannot be attained unless the other puints be attended to,— 
for instance, the road from Shrewsbury to Chester was a good 
hard road thirty years ago, and yet a stage occupied twelve 
hours in going the distance, forty miles,—the same distance 
being now gone over in less than four hours. The con- 
dition and treatment of the horses is now found out to be 
more important than used to be supposed, and the best 
coaches have nearly as many horses belonging to them as 
the number of miles between the two extremes of their 
journey. The extent to which stage-coach travelling has 
arrived almost exceeds belief. Twelve years ago, it was 
calculated that a person had 1500 opportunities of leaving 
London in the course of the twenty-four hours, by stage- 
coaches, and that three hundred stage-coaches passed 
through Hyde-Park-Corner daily. Extensive as is this 
amount of intercommunication, it must be obvious to all, 
that a vast increase has taken place within the last twelve 
years, exclusive of that extensive traffic through the streets 
of London by means of omnibuses, &c. . 

It is manifest at once, that improvements in roads must 
be simultaneous with improvements in vehicles; for there 
would soon be a limit to the power of the latter, were not 
the roads made fit for their reception. Accordingly, road- 
making has sprung up into a science within a few years, 
and has engaged the attention of Sir H. Parnell, of Messrs. 
M‘Adam, Telford, Walker, M‘Neill, Stephenson, and 
others of our best engineers. Under the direction of these 
individuals some magnificent roads have been formed within 
a few years, in which attention has been paid to four or five 
important points :—first, judicious choice of direction with 
reference to hills and valleys :—second, cutting down ele- 
-vations and filling up hollows, in order to have no steep 
ascents :—third, a careful selection not only of the materials 
of the road, but also of the foundation on which those 
materials are laid:—fourth, the choice of such a degree of 





convexity for the road, that while on the one hand, fajp. 
water shall drain off to the sides, the convexity shall, on 
the other hand, not be such as will endanger the saf 

of vehicles:—and fifth, a provision for earrying off the 
water which drains from the road to the channels at the 
sides. All these are points which now engage the attention 
of the scientific road-maker;-and their practical application 
is nowhere more visible than in the beautiful road which 
Mr. Telford constructed through Wales to Holyhead. The 
tunnel and excavation through Highgate Hill is another 
instance of skill and labour applied to the furtherance of g 
quick and easy means of conveyance from place to place. 

We may consistently present a brief view of the point of 
difference between the system of road-making introduced 
by Mr. M‘Adam and those which were in operation previ- 
ously. Mr. M‘Adam proceeded on the principle, “ that a 
road ought to be considered as an artificial flooring, forming 
a strong, smooth, solid surface, at once capable of carrying 
great weights, and over which carriages may pass without 
meeting any impediment.” 

Supposing an old road to be about to be repaired, and 
that there were not a sufficient supply of stones upon it for 
the required purpose, he directed that more stones should be 
brought, and that the whole of them should be broken up 
into pieces not exceeding six ounces in weight. The road 
is then to be laid as flat as possible, leaving only a fall of 
three inches frum the middle to the sides, when the road is 


thirty feet wide. The stones are to be loosened from the 


road, and dragged to the side and broken, together with 
what new stone may be required. 

After the ground has been prepared for the reception of 
the broken stones, they are then carefully spread over it; 
this operation requires very particular attention, and the 
future quality of the road will greatly depend on the manner 
in which it is performed; the stone must not be laid on in 
shovels full, but scattered over the surface, one shovel full 
following another, and being spread over a considerable 
space. Such are some of the instructions given by Mr. 
M‘Adam. 

In some circumstances he found it not advisable to take 
up and break the old stones, when repairing a road. For 
example,—the road betwixt Bath and Cirencester was made 
of large stones, but so friable, that in taking them up, or 
lifting, as it is technically called, they would have fallen 
into sand. In this case Mr. M‘Adam merely had the higher 
parts cut down and replaced when sifted, and the surface 
kept smooth until those materials were gradually worn out; 
and they were afterwards replaced by stone of a better 
quality, properly prepared. On another occasion, when 
repairing the high-road at Egham, it was found necessary 
to remove the whole road, in order to separate the small 
portion of valuable materials from the mass of soft matter 
in which they were enveloped, and which was carried 
away, at a considerable expense, before a good road could 
be made. 

These are some of the principles on which Mr. M‘Adam 
commenced his operations on roads, and the application of 
which has been visible through such a large extent of 
streets and roads within the last few years. 

The erection of mile-stones and direction-posts (fig. 6) 
along the margin of public roads, is not to be included among 
recent improvements; for it is probable that soon after 
turnpikes were established on the high-roads, the conve- 
nience of travellers was consulted by placing direction-posts 
at the point of meeting of two or more lines, and mile-stones 
along the side of the road. These conveniences must have 
been much more valuable in the infancy of stage-coach 
travelling than they are now. 





MILESTONE AND DIRECTION-POST. 


Of the importance of good roads and convenient vehicles 
to the well-being of the commercial interests of a country 
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little need be-said, as it must be obvious to any one who 
bestows a little consideration on the matter. The following 
instance may serve to illustrate this point:—It has been 
stated that some years ago, probably towards the end of 
the last century, the only means of going from Horsham 
in Sussex, to London, was either on foot or on horseback, 
the latter mode not being practicable at all seasons of the 
year, nor in every state of the weather; and that the roads 
were never at that time in such a condition as to admit of 
sheep or cattle being driven to the London markets. What 
was the —— The farmer could not convey his 
stock toa good market, and was thus forced to dispose of 
it in his own immediate neighbourhood; so that the quarter 
of a fat ox was frequently sold for fifteen shillings, and 

ood mutton had to be sold for five farthings per pound. 
Phis is perhaps an extreme case, but it will serve to illus- 
trate the ruinous check put to industry and commercial 
enterprise for want of internal communication between 
different towns. So well aware are the legislature and the 
country generally of this truth, that every year adds some- 
thing to the length of turnpike-roads in England, which at 
the present time amounts to not less than twenty-five 
thousand miles. 

Before we leave the subject of stage-coaches, we may 
state, that such have been the improvements in their con- 
struction, in their general appearance, and in the horses 
employed in them, that gentlemen of fortune have taken a 
delight in driving them. The Brighton road witnessed an 
instance of this, in the late Mr. Stevenson, who, though an 
accomplished gentleman, used to pride himself on driving 
one of the Brighton coaches. At a certain part of the 
road, his own servant used to hand a silver sandwich-box 
round to the passengers, to each of whom was also handed 
a glass of sherry. Two other gentlemen of fortune have 
been said to have followed the same course on the same 
road. We are not called upon to comment upon this, or to 
express our individual opinion as to the fitness of the em- 
ployment to the station of a gentleman; but we mention 
the circumstance as illustrative of the elegance and spirit 
which everything connected with the best stage-coaches 
now presents. 

There can be scarcely a greater contrast between two 
vehicles than between those which we have been describing, 
and the wagon, (fig. 7.) The latter is associated in our 
minds with all that is heavy and clumsy: the enormous 
height to which the luggage is built—literally built up :— 
the great width and solidity of the wheels:—the bulky 
dimensions and muscular strength of the eight horses, and 
the slow pace at which the whole equipage moves, seem 
the very reverse of all that we look for in a stage-coach. 


WAGON ON THE GREAT WESTERN ROAD. 


There are many reasons why heavy wagons are not likely 
long to retain their position in the commercial machinery 
of the country. ‘Their extreme slowness of pace is a great 
iNconvenience in a commercial point of view, and this was 
one of the principal circumstances which led to the esta- 
blishment and construction of canals. 

Canals have, for years, afforded a valuable means of trans- 
port for heavy goods from one part of the country to another, 
and railways now bid fair to produce a still greater change 
in modes of conveyance. Railroads now form a subject of 


Such vast importance, that we cannot venture to include a 


Notice of them in this article: we intend to devote a sepa- 
rate Supplement for their consideration. : 


hile speaking of wagons, we may just allude to the 
our-horse vans, which have been found extremely conveni- 
ent, for the convenience of the lighter kinds of luggage, as 
they travel more than twice as fast as the heavy wagons. 


ut these are 


, likewise destined to be influenced by the 
railways, 
Eng 


which will in a few years intersect every part of 
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Having thus taken a general view of the modes of con- 
veyance from one part of the country to another in by-gone 
times, we must now conduct our readers through the streets 
of some of our great cities—London for instance—and take 
a glance at the very various modes of conveyance for short 
distances which are to be found in London. These modes 
of conveyance may be divided into three classes, viz.—1st, 
private vehicles belonging to the wealthy classes,—2nd, 
public vehicles performing stated journeys at stated times, 
—3rd, public vehicles for hire at all times, and to take any 
route. We shall consider them in this order, and shall 
illustrate our description, when necessary, by wood-cuts. 

First and foremost among the private vehicles belonging 
to the wealthy classes, is the magnificent royal state-coach, 
of which fig. 8 is a representation. This coach has served 
for four English sovereigns, on all the state occasions when 
etiquette required such a mode of conveyance. 


ROYAL STATE-CARRIAGE OF ENGLAND. 


Tiis coach was built in the year 1762, and is therefore 
now nearly eighty years old. It was designed by Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, and executed under his direction; the carv- 
ing being executed by Wilton, the painting by Cipriani, 
and the other parts of the workmanship by the best in their 
several trades. An account has been handed down of the 
original cost of the coach, which we will here transcribe. 


Making. occves 
Carving ... 


Sadlery ....... 
Cover, &c. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that it was a very costly affair, 
and it is unquestionably a very tasteful one. The body of the 
carriage is surported by four Tritons, two before and two 
behind: the foremost two likewise support the driver's seat, 
and are represented blowing into conchs or shells. The 
coach-pole is made to represent a bundle of lances. The form 
of the body itself is that of eight palm-trees, which, 
branching out at the top, support the roof. In the centre 
of the roof are three figures, representing the genii of the 
three kingdoms, and supporting various articles of the rega- 
lia. It need scarcely be said that the interior fittings, and 
all the minuter details, fully correspond with the beauty of 
the general form. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the only other coach in 
England which can at all bear comparison with the royal 
state-coach, viz., the Lord Mayor's coach, was built about 
the same time, and is, like it, three quarters of a century 
old. It was about the year 1712 that the Lord Mayor first 
rode in a state-coach, to the water-side, in his way to West- 
minster, on the ninth of November. For more than two centu- 
ries before that period, the civic cavaleade went on horseback. 
The state-coach employed, which was first drawn by four 
horses, and afterwards by six, lasted till about the year 1757, 
when a subscription was raised among the aldermen for de- 
fraying the cost of the new coach, which is the one now in use. 
Itis perhaps not fully equal to the royal coach in elegance of 
design, but it far eclipses everything else of the kind known 
in England. : 

To , nearer now from state-coaches to those of private in- 
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dividuals, we find that the most complete is that called a 
town-coach or carriage. This coach, like a stage-coach, has 
two seats inside, and the coach-box is covered with that 
kind of drapery called a hammer-cloth. These coaches are 
also generally so contrived, that when they are used for 
travelling, the hammer-cloth seat can be removed, and its 
place supplied by a simpler seat for the driver, and a place 
beneath for the reception of luggage. 

That form of carriage which is known by the name of a 
chariot may be considered as half a coach; for the general 
form and appearance resemble those of a coach, except that 
the body only contains one seat, there being no persons 
seated with their backs to the horses. This is likewise the 
form of the hired vehicles called post-chaises. These being 
intended for quick travelling rather than to hold many per- 
sons, they are built very light, and have only one seat in- 
side. To render them still lighter, there is no coach-box, 
as the driver generally sits on one of the horses. But to 
return to private vehicles :— 

Landau is the name given to a double-seated coach, 
which has a provision for being made into an open carriage, 
by means cf a jointed head. These carriages are not now 
much used, partly from their heavy form of construction, 
and partly from their liability to get out of order. 

As a landau is a coach which may be opened, so is a /an- 
daulet a chariot, with a similar convenience for opening. 
But the landaulet, like the landau, is now superseded by 
other forms of vehicles, 

Most of these carriages, and one or two others, come un- 
der the denomination of close carriages. There are several 
other kinds, which have the general name of open carriages, 
all of them, like the former, having four wheels ; such as 
the barouche, the barouchet, the britgschka, the droitzschka, 
the phaeton, and some others. 

A barouche is a sort of a coach without a roof. There 
are no means of closing-in the vehicle over-head, so that it 
is only calculated for using in the finest weather—a circum- 
stance which has led to the substitution of other vehicles 
in lieu of it. There are two seats in a barouche, but there 
is no place for a servant behind. 

The barouchet is a small barouche, having one seat in- 
stead of two, and is a form of vehicle very seldom used at 
the present day. 

The next two forms, the britzschka and the drottzschka, 
(or drosky) are importations from abroad, having only been 
used in England within a few years. Their gréat conveni- 
ence has led to an extensive employment of them. The an- 
nexed cut (fig. 9) represents a britzschka. This form was 
brought from Germany about a dozen years ago. The body 
of the vehicle only contains one seat, but there is generally 
a bvot behind, capable of accommodating two persons. 
Although the body contains but one seat, and will hold but 
two persons when it is closed in, yet there is accommodation 


Fig. 9. 


BRITZsCHRA. 


for four persons when, in fine weather, some slight adjust- 
ment is made in the front of the vehicle. ne of the 
chief recommendations of the britzschka is, that the inmates 
can recline at full length at pleasure. This is a degfee of 
ease and comfort which none of the old carriages would 
admit. It is generally driven by a person sitting in the 
body of the carriage, but the front trunks may be removed, 
and a driver's seat erected in front. The awning or covering 
over the heads of those inside admits of heing completely 
closed in, by means of a kind of glass door or tn let 
down in front. 

The other foreign name which we lately used—droi#- 
#schka, (rather perplexing to an Englishman,) is applied toa 
vehicle much used at the present day in Russia, particularly 
at the twocapitals, §t. Petersburgh and Moscow. rider 
sits across a pole or perch, in a very inelegant manner; but 
the droitzschkas used in England more resemble other pri- 
vate vehicles. Their principal characteristic is that the nas- 
sengers are seated very low, their feet being only a few inches 
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from the ground; which ‘makes the carriage a very con. 
yenient one for invalids. 

The phaceton is a form of vehicle very convenient for man 
purposes, as there are two seats, one behind the other, so 
that a servant can either sit on the front seat and drive, or 
occupy the hinder seat, as may be preferred. The annexed 
eut (fig. 10) represents an old-fashioned phaeton, which hag 
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OLD ENGLISH PHAETON 


now given way to other forms; and indeed phaetons alto- 
gether have been nearly superseded by britzschkas. The 
lightest and simplest form of phaeton isethat which is called 
a pony-phaeton, and which is frequently driven by ladies, 
in parks and pleasure-grounds. 

There are several other forms of four-wheeled carriages, 
but we will not stop to enumerate them, as we wish to say a 
few words respecting two-wheeled vehicles, which are very 
— used where only one or two persons wish to ride in 
them. 


CABRIOLET. 


Figutes 11, 12, and 13, represent three forms of two- 
wheeled carriages,—the cabriolet, the gig, and the til 
bury. The cabriolet, as well as the name which is applied 
to it, were imported from France. This vehicle is only 
fiiade to contain two persons, but it has a head which can 
be either opened or closed according to the state of the 
weather, and by means of the apron in front, the riders 
can be almost entirely sheltered from the weather. 


The gig is one of the very lightest wheel-carriages in 
usé. Every means are adopted to render its construction 
simple; in fact, it is very little more than a railed chair fixed 
on shafts. The use of the gig is much less frequent that 
it used formerly to be. 
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The tlbury was named after the person who first in- 
vented it, and has alight appearance; but it is said by 


practical persons to be in reality.a heavy vehicle, on account 
of the iron-work necessarily employed in its construction. 

Other two-wheeled vehicles are the curricle, the stan- 

, and the dennet, which more or less resemble those 
which we have described above. The curricle, however, 
differs from the others in being the only two-wheeled vehicle 
having two horses a-breast. The horses have a bright steel 
bar passing across their backs, from which is suspended a 
pole passing between the two horses and attached to the 
earriage: by this pole the carriage is drawn along. The 
stanhope bears a considerable resemblance to the tilbury, 
as does the dennet to the phaeton, so we need not further 
particularize them. 

Thus numerous, then, are the forms of vehicles employed 
by the wealthy classes in this country; perhaps there is no 
other country in which the forms are so very various, con- 
sidering that nearly the whois of these are employed in the 
paved streets of London. 

With regard to the second of the three classes into which 
we divided metropolitan vehicles, namely, those which make 
definite journeys at definite times, we need not say much 
in addition to what we have already observed. This class 
comprises stage-coaches and omnibuses. There have been 
few novelties introduced to public notice within a few years, 
which have so rapidly gained a footing as oninibuses. It 


OMNIBUS, 


is but a very few years ago that a Paddington stage-coach 
proprietor brought the idea from Paris, and established om- 
nibuses on the Paddington road. We believe that he was 
ruined by the speculation, as often happens in such cases; 
but the extraordinary increase in the number since that 
period sufficiently indicates that the mode of conveyance is 
attended with great conveniences, notwithstanding numerous 
defects which are often complained of in the system on 
which they are conducted. The circumstances which 
appear to have led to the extensive use of these vehicles 
are probably these:—that they are easy of ingress and 
egress; that they can be met with at every hour, and almost 
every minute, of the day; that they traverse London in 
almost every direction ; and that the charge is uniform and 
extremely moderate. Every one of these points is of im- 
portance to the inhabitants of a busy, trading city; and it 
is to the combined effect of all that we attribute the asto- 
nishing fact of considerably more than a thousand of these 
Vehicles being employed in and near London, not only 
every day, but nearly all day long. As to the name itself, 
we can only suppose that it is derived from the Latin word 
omnibus, “ for all.” 

Stage-coaches working in and through the metropolis 
have decreased in number since the great increase of om- 
nibuses. But both are under the influence of the stamp- 
office, and have a specified number of journeys which they 
perform every day; any increase in the number of journeys, 
or in the distance of each journey, being subject to an 
additional tax. It is from this circumstance that principally 
arises the regularity and fixedness of the hours of most of 
the stage-coaches and omnibuses. 

The last class of metropolitan vehicles, (and we apply 
our remarks to many other. large towns besides the metro- 
Polis,) consist of those which can be hired at all hours, for 
the exclusive use of the persons hiring, to go to any part 
of the town or its environs; and to devote any number of 
hours to the journey. This class chiefly consists of glass- 
coaches, hackney-coaches, and cabriolets, or “ cabs,” as they 
are called for brevity. Glass-coaches are a kind of private 
coach kept by persons who let them out generally for the 
day or half-day; and they are considered a grade higher in 
rank than hackney-coaches. _As to their mode of con- 
Struction, nothing need be said here, as they resemblé the 





HACKNEY-COACH. 


Few things in London are better known than hackney 


coaches, (fig. 15) hackney-coachmen, and we may say 
hackney-coach horses. The coaches are often crazy vehi 


cles, which, having seen their best days in private hands, 
wear out the rest of their strength as hired vehicles. The 
coachmen form a class almost peculiar among themselves," 
and have been the burden of many a song—a joke—and a 
picture. As to the poor horses, the less we say about them 
the better. 

Fig. 16. 


HACKNEY CAB. 

If omnibuses have had a more rapid increase than any 
other form of vehicle, cabriolets have undergone a greater 
change of form since their introduction. In the first form, 
after they were introduced from France, the driver sat with 
the fare, on the same seat: in the next form, a little seat or 
“dicky” was made for the driver on the outside of the body 
of the vehicle, as in fig. 16. Both these forms having been 
found extremely unsafe, there were then numerous con- 
trivances for improving the form; in one case, the driver 
sat immediately over the fare, instead of at the side; in 
another case behind. Then came the plan of making them 
close vehicles, more or less resembling a hackney-coach} 
some with the driver sitting in front, others seated on the 
roof; some with two wheels, others with four. All these 
various forms must be familiar to those of our readers who 
are resident in, or visitors to, the metropolis. 
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WATERING CART. 


This seems to be the proper place in which to introduce a 
notice of an invention of considerable ingenuity which has 
been brought under the attention of the public within two 
or three years by Mr. Adams, and described in his 
History of English Pleasure Carriages. We allude to the 
adoption of eguirotal or egual-wheeled carriages, It is 
a fact familiar to all our readers, that in almost all our four- 
wheeled carri the front wheels are smaller than the 
hinder. The object of this discrepancy in size is to enable 
the carriage to turn round a corner. The front wheels are 
so arranged as to be capable of turning round a central 
pivot, and to effect that turning is the first step in turni 
phe carriage itself in a different direction from that which it 
before occupied. 
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Now in order that the front wheels should so turn on a 
centra. pivot, it is necessary that they be brought altogether 
in front of the carriage, so as to turn without in any way 
interfering with it, or else that they be so small as to turn 
beneath the carriage. In practice the latter plan is observed, 
and therefore the front wheels are made smaller than the 
hinder ones. 

Whoever has paid the slightest attention to mechanical 
subjects, knows that friction greatly retards the motion of 
bodies; and in wheel-work the friction of axles is an im- 
portant item. Now the smaller the diameter of a wheel 
rolling along the ground, the greater is the friction of the 
axle during a journey of a given extent, because the wheel 
has to revolve on its axle an increased number of times. 
It is to obviate this increase of friction that Mr. Adams pro- 
poses the adoption of equal-sized wheels; and, in order to 
effect this, he makes certain changes in the form of venicles, 
so that the front wheels shall not have to pass under the 
carriage while turning. The principle on which Mr. Adams 
has proceeded is to make a kind of vertical pivot or hinge 
between the front and hinder wheels, so that, in fact, the 
whole carriage consists of two parts, connected to each other 
only by a hinge, round which they could turn, because each 
part has two wheels affixed to it. 

The first equirotal carriage thus made was a phaeton, 


which, according to Mr. Adams’ account was drawn with | 


much greater ease to the horse than an ordinary phaeton of 


similar form and weight, and produced none of the unplea- 


sant rumbling noise common to ordinary carriages. 


PAVIORS. 


The inventor then proceeded to apply the same mode of 
construction to cab-phaetons, droitzschkas, chariots, and 
other forms of private carriages. Lastly, he applied it to 
the construction of omnibuses, in which, as the whole vehicle 
is closed in, the separation into two parts, one connected 
with each pair of wheels, would not be advantageous; he 
therefore proposes that the omnibus should be jointed in 
the middle, with flexible sides or coverings for the joints, 
made of leather. Mr. Adams thus enumerates the advan- 
tages of the construction :—* It will turn with facility in the 
narrowest streets, without impeding the passage-way along 
the interior, as the flexible sides move ina circle. With 
this omnibus two horses would do the work of three; there 
would be great facility of access and egress; perfect com- 
mand over the horses; increased ease to the passengers; 
greater head-room, and more perfect ventilation; greater 
general durability, and absence of the usual rattling noise, 
accompanied by entire safety against overturning. This 
design is calculated for the accommodation of twelve inside 


“BRITISH ‘TRACKWAY. 
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passengers, but it might easily be lengthened to hod 
twenty; and two horses would draw it with the same facili 
as fourteen are drawn on the present plan, on account of the 
height of the wheels, which so much aids the draught,” ° 

The reader will understand that we are expressing no 
opinion on the merits of this invention beyond its ingenuity; 
but we have thought it right to give a slight notice of it jn 
this place. 

From the details which have lately occupied us, it appears 
then, that among the proofs of the vastness and commercial 
wealth of the metropolis, the means of travelling from place 
to place are by no means to be left out of view. We have 
no means of knowing the total number of vehicles em. 
ployed for the conveyance of persons (we leave out all 
mention of carts and other means for the conveyance of 
goods) in London; but it is plain that they must amount to 
several thousands, even those which are hired by the public, 
without mention of those belonging to private individuals, 
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The constant traffic of so many thousand vehicles through 
the public streets renders it a matter of importance that 
the roadways should be kept in good order; and the degree 
of attention paid to this point may be instanced by the fact 
that the paving of a single street in London (Oxford-street) 
with granite, according to the improved plans of modern 
engineers, has been estimated at considerably over twenty 
thousand pounds. Whether this mode of paving will be 
adopted, is a question left open until the result of certain 


‘ experiments on the durability of different kinds of roads 


shall have been made; but we mention the circumstance 
as illustrative of the high importance attached to the pre- 
servation of good paved roads in the metropolis. These 
experiments were resolved on a few months ago. As many 
as ten or twelve different kinds of paving were laid down; 
some consisting of granite blocks, both with and without 
cement:—others consisting of various kinds of bitumen 
and asphaltum, laid down in different forms and of varying 
thickness ; lastly, a novel paving of oak-blocks was laid 
down, consisting of pieces of a pyramidal shape, with the 
apex of each block placed downward. About the month of 
April last, the various specimens of pavi g (which are at 
the east end of Oxford-street, were examined: but it was 
determined to give most of them a further trial befvrea 
decision should be arrived at. 

Figs. 17,18, and 19, will remind our Londen readers of 
scenes which are very frequently presented to their view, 
and with these we must conclude. In a future Supplement 
we propose to treat of the important subject of Railways. 


_ 
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